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This manual supersedes TM j 0-230, Quartermaster Handbook, 

Depot Company, Supply , 24 July 1943. 

SECTION I 
THE COMPANY 

1 . MISSION, a. The mission of the quartermaster depot 
company, supply, is to provide administrative and technical 
personnel for the operation of an army quartermaster supply 
depot in a theater of operations. 

b. For necessary labor and transportation, the company 
normally receives an initial assignment of two quartermas- 
ter service companies and one quartermaster truck company. 
When these troops are attached, the depot company, supply, 
has, in general, capacity for maintaining approximately 
60,000 man. 

2 . CONTROL, a. The company is a nondivisional unit 
and may be assigned by the theater commander to an army 
group, army, corps, or task force commander, or to the com- 
mander of the communications zone. 

b. Channels for control of the company will depend 
on the type of organization prescribed for the theater. For 
example, under one plan of organization, the company 
may operate as an independent unit; under a second plan 
it may be assigned or attached to a battalion or group; 
under still another plan the company may be an element of 
a battalion which is part of a group. In any event, the 
company functions as an agency of the quartermaster of the 
headquarters to which it is assigned. 

3 . ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTION, a. Opera- 
tion as a company. (1) The company is normally as- 
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signed to an army for the operation of an army quartermas- 
ter depot. 

(2) The company may be allotted to a corps when the 
corps is operating independently of an army. In this event 
the company operates a corps quartermaster depot. 

(3) The company may be allotted to a task force for the 
operation of the type of quartermaster depot demanded by 
the size and mission of the force. 

(4) At the discretion of the theater commander, the com- 
pany may be assigned to a depot in the communications zone, 
in lieu of the quartermaster base depot company (T/O & 
E 10-367). This may be done when the strength of the 
troops to be served does not justify use of the base depot com- 
pany, or when it is not available. 

b. Operation as a platoon. One or more platoons of 
the company may be detached and allotted to an army, a 
corps, a task force, or a communications zone to perform 
any of the services prescribed in a above. 

c. Composition of the company. Organization of the 
quartermaster depot company, supply, is established by sec- 
tion I, T/O & E ro-227. The company is divided into an 
office of tire depot commander, a company headquarters, 
and three operating platoons. Each platoon is made up of 
a depot headquarters section and a storage section. (See 
fig. 1.) 

d. Office of the depot commander. The office of the 
depot commander constitutes the executive branch of the 
depot. Employment of depot personnel, including the offi- 
cers and men of attached units, is at the direction of the 
depot commander. 

e. Company headquarters. The company headquarters 
is the administrative and housekeeping branch of the com- 
pany. Tt performs normal administrative, mess, and supply 
functions for the entire company. 
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f. Depot headquarters sections. The depot headquar- 
ters section of each platoon performs the administrative work 
in the depot entailed by the mission of the platoon. If the 
company is operating as a unit, all three depot headquar- 
ters sections may be pooled to form one depot headquarters. 

g. Storage sections. The storage section of each platoon 
performs any type of warehousing or storage function de- 
manded by the mission of the platoon. These sections pro- 
vide necessary technical personnel for storage operations; in 
the performance of necessary labor, they are usually assisted 
by service troops. The storage section of each platoon is 
divided into three branches, one each for clothing and 
equipment, subsistence, and general supplies. If the com- 
pany is operating as a unit, all three storage sections may 
be pooled to form one depot storage section. 

h. Cadre. Key enlisted men, as specified in section I, 
T/O & E 10-227, constitute the cadre of the company. 
These men make up the framework of a new unit and 
assist the commissioned officers in the training of the com- 
pany. (See par, 5.) ■ 

4 . DUTIES OF PERSONNEL, a. Depot commander. 
(1) The commissioned officer who is the depot commander 
plans, directs, and coordinates all supply operations in the 
depot. He is responsible for the requisition, inspection, 
storage, maintenance, and distribution of all supplies and 
equipment handled by the depot and for their protection 
against theft, fire, and enemy action. He assigns storage 
space and controls 'labor and facilities common to all depot 
operations. He must have a thorough knowledge of army 
supply problems and procedures, particularly those pertaining 
to the Quartermaster Corps. 

(2) The depot commander is responsible for the train- 
ing of the company or companies operating the depot. He 
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must see that all personnel are adequately trained in their 
special functions and prepared for any type of company or 
platoon operation. (See par. 5.) 

(3) T/O & E 10-227 provides one officer in each com- 
pany as “depot commander.” When two or more depot 
supply companies are assigned to one depot, one or more of 
the officers designated by the Table of Organization and 
Equipment as “depot commander” will function as depot 
executive officer, assistant, etc., to die depot commander. 

b. Personnel in company headquarters. (1) Company 
commander. The commissioned officer who is the company 
commander is responsible for the administration and disci- 
pline of the company. His administrative responsibilities 
and duties are set forth in AR 245-5 and TM 12-250. In 
addition, under the direction of the depot commander, the 
company commander is in immediate charge of the training 
of all personnel. 

(2) First sergeant, (a) The first sergeant is the non- 
commissioned administrative assistant to the company com- 
mander. His duties in regard to company administration 
are discussed m TM 12-250 and 12-255. 

( b ) In addition to his knowledge of company administra- 
tion, the first sergeant of a quartermaster depot company, 
supply, must have a thorough understanding of the organ- 
ization and function of this particular company. He must 
be completely familiar with the army supply system and 
with the place of the company within that system. He 
must understand supply problems and be able to train and 
supervise enlisted personnel in all depot procedures. 

(3) Mess sergeemt. (a) The mess sergeant, who in mat- 
ters related to the mess is the noncommissioned assistant 
to the company commander or the designated mess officer, 
is in immediate control of the company mess. His duties 
are discussed thoroughly in TM 12-250 and 10-205. 
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(b) The mess sergeant of a depot company, supply, must 
organize the mess personnel and plan the use of facilities 
to provide for any type of operation undertaken by the 
company. Prearranged systems should be established to 
insure satisfactory messing facilities for the company when 
it is operating on more than one daily shift and for any 
platoon operating at a distance from company headquar- 
ters or temporarily detached from the company. Such 
systems must be flexible enough to provide for any type 
of emergency operation. The mess sergeant must be pre- 
pared to make a break-down of the company’s rations for a 
detached platoon and to assist the company commander 
in selecting kitchen personnel and equipment for the 
platoon. 

( c ) The mess sergeant should be well informed on cur- 
rent allowances of rations and kitchen equipment and 
should inform the company commander whenever he does 
not have his authorized allowances. 

(4) Supply sergeant. The supply sergeant is in immedi- 
ate charge of the receipt, storage, and issue of individual 
and organizational clothing and equipment and of expend- 
able supplies. In matters of supply he is the noncommis- 
sioned assistant to the company commander or the desig- 
nated supply officer. His duties are set forth in detail in 
TM 12-250 and in related War Department publications. 

(5) Miscellaneous personnel. For a list of additional per- 
sonnel see T/O & E 10-227. The technical qualifications 
of all of these men are set forth in TM 12-427. Duties of 
the company clerk are explained in TM 12-250 and those 
of the cooks in TM 1 0-205 an ^ 10-405. 

c. Platoon officers. The commissioned officers in each 
platoon (see (2) and (3) below) are responsible for the 
training and operation of their platoon. Although the 
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platoon leader (see (i) below) retains over-all supervision 
of the platoon, each officer is directly responsible for the' 
section to which he is assigned. Thus, although the pla- 
toon leader will be in direct charge of his own section, he 
will delegate responsibility for the operation of the remaining 
section to the junior officer in the platoon. In addition, these 
officers are available for other duties which may be assigned 
by cither the company commander or the depot commander. 
For example, any platoon officer may be assigned to duty 
in the company as mess officer, supply officer, censor, etc. 
He may be assigned to duty in the depot as chief of the 
depot headquarters or storage sections of all platoons, as 
traffic control officer, as depot transportation officer, or as 
the officer in charge of any other particular phase of depot 
operations. 

(i) Platoon leaders . The senior officer in each platoon 
serves as the platoon leader. He may be the officer in 
charge of either the depot headquarters section or the stor- 
age section of the platoon. In addition to his normal duties 
and responsibilities in regard to training and discipline, the 
platoon leader is in charge of the operation of the platoon 
both when it is functioning as an independent unit and 
when it is working in conjunction with the rest of the 
company. Because the platoon may be detached at any 
time for the operation of an independent establishment, the 
platoon leader must make certain that the unit is prepared 
for such an assignment. He himself must be ready to as- 
sume responsibility for the administration, supply, and se- 
curity of the platoon when it is detached from the com- 
pany and must strive constantly to make his platoon self- 
reliant. Prearranged plans should be made dear to all mem- 
bers of the platoon so that they will be ready at a moment’s 
notice to shift from company operation to a platoon opera- 
tion of a supply point. In initiative and resourcefulness, 
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the platoon leader must be an inspiration to all other per- 
sonnel assigned to his unit. 

(2) Officers in depot headquarters sections. The depot 
headquarters section of each platoon is supervised by a com- 
missioned officer who is, in effect, an administrative assist- 
ant to the depot commander. This officer, who must be 
qualified as a depot; supply officer, is in charge of the requi- 
sition branch and the stock record branch of the platoon. 
He must be thoroughly familiar with office procedures in 
the army supply system and able to organize the office work 
of the platoon so that supplies move rapidly and all necessary 
records are properly maintained and promptly posted. 

(3) Officers in storage sections. The storage section of the 
platoon is supervised by a commissioned officer who acts as an 
assistant to the depot commander in matters of storage. 
This officer, like the leader of the depot headquarters sec- 
tion of the platoon, must be qualified as a depot supply offi- 
cer. He is in charge of the receipt, storage, and issue of 
supplies and is responsible for the checking of all incoming 
and outgoing shipments. He must be thoroughly familiar 
with the principles of both indoor and outdoor storage and 
must be able to apply these principles under diverse and dif- 
ficult conditions. He must understand the proper storage 
conditions for all types of quartermaster supplies and must 
be able to improvise satisfactory storage in all climates and 
under all conditions. He directs the work of all personnel 
in the section and of all labor troops attached to the platoon. 

d. Enlisted personnel in depot headquarters section. 
(1) Chief cler\. The chief clerk of the platoon is the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of all clerical work in the 
depot headquarters section. Under the direction of the 
officer who heads the section, the chief clerk is responsible 
for the maintenance of all necessary records and for the 
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supervision of both the requisition branch and the stock 
record branch. 

(2) Requisition cler\. The requisition clerk is in charge 
of the requisition branch of the depot headquarters section. 
His principal duties are to see that all outgoing requisitions 
for necessary supplies are prepared at the proper time and 
that all incoming requisitions are handled promptly. (See 
par. r 4 .) 

(3) Stoc\ record cler\. The ranking noncommissioned 
stock record clerk has charge of the stock record branch of 
the depot headquarters section. He supervises maintenance 
of stock record accounts of all supplies handled by the depot 
and the posting of inventory balances to these accounts. He 
follows all “due-ins” and checks all “due-outs” for accuracy. 
He must be familiar with military stock record procedure 
and with Army Regulations governing accountability, re- 
sponsibility, and supply. 

(4) Miscellaneous personnel. For additional personnel in 
the depot headquarters section of each platoon see T/O & E 
x 0-227. The storekeeper in this section i$ responsible for 
property and equipment pertaining to the operation of the 
depot rather than for those supplies which are received for 
issue. 

e. Enlisted personnel in storage sections, (1) Chief 
warehouseman. The chief warehouseman is the senior non- 
commissioned officer of the storage section of each platoon. 
He is in immediate charge of the receipt, storage, and issue 
of all supplies and personally supervises all methods of stor- 
ing. He must be able to plan the distribution of supplies 
and the utilization of personnel in such a way that the great- 
est possible efficiency is obtained both in receiving and in 
issuing supplies. 

(2) Warehouse foremen and assistant foremen. Three 
noncommissioned officers are named as warehouse foremen 
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in charge of clothing and equipment, subsistence, and gen- 
eral supplies. (See par. 13.) Each of these men is also 
assigned a subordinate noncommissioned officer as an assist- 
ant foreman. It is the duty of the warehouse foreman, 
under the direction of the chief warehouseman, to supervise 
the receipt, storage, and issue of the supplies for which he 
is responsible and to direct the operation of the materials 
handling equipment. Each foreman must be a specialist in 
the methods of storing the commodities assigned to him and 
must be able to improvise suitable storage under die most 
unfavorable field conditions. 

(3) Storekeepers, (a) The storage section of each platoon 
includes noncommissioned officers who act as storekeepers in 
the various sections of the depot. Although the organiza- 
tion of the entire platoon must be kept as flexible as possible 
(sec. Ill), normally each storekeeper is assigned to one of the 
three groups of commodities handled by the depot company: 
clothing and equipment, subsistence, or general supplies. 

(■ b ) The principal duty of the storekeeper is to supervise 
the preparation of records, vouchers, and shipping tickets 
necessary for the proper handling of receipts and shipments 
in the storage area. However, because of the necessity 
for flexibility in depot organization, the storekeeper must 
be capable of assuming a variety of additional duties. He 
may, in an emergency, act as an assistant warehouse fore- 
man. His other duties may include: 

1. Inventory. 

2. Stock location. 

3. Stock rotation. 

(4) Miscellaneous personnel. For additional personnel in 
the storage section of each platoon, see T/O & E 10—227. 
Duties of these men (sec. IV) must be kept flexible in order 
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that the section may be prepared for any type of company or 
platoon operation under any field conditions. 

5 . TRAINING, a. Responsibility, (i) Army Ground 
Forces. A quartermaster depot company, supply, is activated, 
organized, equipped, and trained under the supervision of 
the Army Ground Forces. Training for the company is 
prescribed by MTP 10-4* for Army Ground Forces quarter- 
master units. 

(2) Commissioned officers. ( a ) The actual training of 
the company is the responsibility of the company com- 
mander, who acts under the direction of the depot com- 
mander. In cooperation with other commissioner personnel 
(par. 4c), these officers prepare necessary training schedules 
in accordance with MTP 10-4 and give personal direction 
and supervision to every phase of the training program. It 
is important that the officers be well acquainted with the 
operation of not only the depot company, supply, but re- 
lated quartermaster organizations as well; for example, the 
railhead company, the base depot company, the truck com- 
pany, the gasoline supply company, and the service company. 

(b) The probability of independent platoon operation 
should be stressed in every phase of training. At the same 
time, duplication of teaching should be avoided. All stock 
record clerks, for example, regardless of the platoon to which 
they belong, may be trained together, at least for a part of 
the training period; so, too, all other personnel performing 
similar duties may be trained in a company group rather 
than by platoons. 

(3) Cadre. The noncommissioned officers who make up 
the cadre of the company must know how to perform 
their special jobs and how to teach others to perform them. 
Under the supervision of the commissioned officers, these 
cadremen will carry on much of the actual training of the 
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company and will bo in direct contact with the trainees. 
Successful training depends greatly on the extent of coopera- 
tion and understanding between the officers and the cadre. 
If possible, therefore, a cadre school should be organized 
before the remaining enlisted personnel arrive for training. 
Here the cadremen are reviewed in their specialties and are 
trained in the methods of military instruction discussed in 
FM 21-5 and TM 21--250. The depot commander and the 
company commander outline the channels for job supervi- 
sion and make certain that each individual understands his 
responsibility in the training program. As soon as possible, 
other noncommissioned officers in key positions may be 
selected to attend the school. If desirable, classes or in- 
formal discussions in the cadre school may be held from 
time to time throughout the entire training program. 

b. Teaching methods. All persons responsible for train- 
ing army personnel should be thoroughly familiar with the 
best methods of teaching. They must understand the 
proper uses of the lecture, demonstration, conference, group 
discussion or participation, and of the many types of visual 
aids available to them. All references and instructional aids 
noted in the mobilization training program, such as man- 
uals, bulletins, charts, graphs, training films, film bulletins, 
and film strips should be assembled in a company reference 
library where they may be available to all personnel. The 
following publications are particularly useful in planning 
training schedules and in preparing for the work of each 
day throughout the training program: 

FM 10-5, Quartermaster Operations. 

FM 10-10, Quartermaster Service in Theater of Op- 
erations. 

FM 21-5, Military Training. 

FM 21-6, List and Index of War Department Publi- 
cations. 
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FM 21-7 , List of War Department Films, Film 
Strips, and Recognition Film Slides. 

FM 21-8, Military Training Aids. 

TM ro-250, Storage and Issue. 

TM 21-250, Army Instruction. 

c. Phases of instruction. (1) Individual training. The 
first phase in training of the quartermaster depot company, 
supply, is that of individual training. This phase is divided 
into two principal stages as follows: 

(a) Basic military. The first weeks of training are devoted 
exclusively to fundamentals of military training. This basic 
training provides the background which enables each man 
to take his place in a military organization. 

(b) Technical and military training. In the next period 
of training, emphasis is on the technical functions of the 
depot company, supply. Basic military subjects, however, 
continue to have a place in the training program. In the 
hours devoted to technical training, each man is taught 
the essential features of the operations of the depot com- 
pany, supply, and is trained in his own assignment. In 
addition, it is important that each man should become 
familiar with at least one job other than his own in order 
that the company may later function smoothly in spite of 
temporary or permanent changes in personnel. Training of 
specialists is carried on as directed by MTP 10-4. 

(2) Unit training. The program for the second phase, 
unit training, is designed to mold the company into a 
working organization with each element functioning 
smoothly. At the conclusion of this phase of training, the 
entire unit must be capable of fulfilling any mission which 
may be assigned to it. 

(a) Technical and military training. In the first stage of 
unit training, the company continues the technical and mili- 
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tary training begun previously, with emphasis now on the 
cooperation of individuals and of elements within the com- 
pany. 

(&) Field operation . The final stage of unit training is 
devoted to field operation of the entire unit. During this 
period the company is presented with various technical and 
tactical problems which it may be expected to encounter in 
the field and- is trained as far as possible under actual field 
conditions. 

d. Suggested points for emphasis on training. Field 
experience of many quartermaster depot companies, supply, 
has indicated that the following points are worthy of some 
special emphasis during the training program: 

(1) Theory and principles of operation. It is important 
to have all company personnel well grounded in the basic 
principles underlying good depot practice. The variety of 
field conditions which may be encountered present specific 
problems which cannot all be anticipated, but which can be 
solved if all men are thoroughly ' acquainted with theories 
and principles. 

(2) Flexibility of organization. The many different mis- 
sions which may be assigned to the company make it essen- 
tial that the unit be organized in a flexible manner. The 
company may operate as a complete unit, or one or more 
platoons may be detached. The company, or one or more 
platoons, may operate at a base depot, an intermediate depot, 
an advance depot, or an army depot. The number of serv- 
ice troops assigned to the company may vary widely. The 
company, or one or more platoons, may handle any com- 
bination of quartermaster supplies. These and other con- 
siderations make it imperative that personnel of the com- 
pany be so trained that they are competent to undertake 
readily any type of assignment which may come to them. 
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(3) Nomenclature of supplies. The many items handled 
by the company make it necessary for every man to under- 
stand the importance of using the proper nomenclature for 
every item. In training it may seem trifling to insist on this 
point, but if in the field the flow of supplies is held up be- 
cause someone is not talking official language, it will not be 
a trifling matter. 

(4) Improvisation. Conditions in a theater of operations 
are rarely as made-to-order for depot operations as are con- 
ditions in the zone of the interior. Constant emphasis must 
be given, therefore, to the probable necessity for improvisa- 
tion' of temporary storage facilities, once the company is in 
the field. Men must be taught to improvise readily and not 
to rely too heavily on any particular procedure or equip- 
ment. At the same time, it must be emphasized through- 
out the training period that moving into a theater of opera- 
tions does not in itself entitle one to ignore those principles 
of good warehousing which h-ive proved their value in the 
zone of the interior. 

(5) Tropical and arctic climates. Modern warfare is 
world-wide, and for this reason it is imperative that the 
company understand the special problems of depot opera- 
tion in tropical and arctic climates. No depot company 
can be considered ready for the field if it has not received 
specific training in preparation for assignment to all pos- 
sible theaters of operations. 

(6) Civilian and prisoner of war labor. In a theater of 
operations, depot company personnel will frequently be 
supplemented by civilian and/or prisoner of war (PW) 
labor. Consequently all members of the company should 
receive instruction in military-civilian relationships, should 
understand how civilians may assist in operating a depot, 
and should receive instruction in the guarding and admin- 
istration of prisoners of war. 
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SECTION II 



SUPPLY IN THE THEATER OF 
OPERATIONS 



6. GENERAL, a. The quartermaster depot company, sup- 
ply, functions as a “pumping station” along the supply line 
which in every theater of operations extends from the base 
section of the communications zone to the extreme forward 
areas. It is the joint mission of all installations along this 
supply line to push supplies forward within reach of troops 
in front. Supplies arriving in a theater of operations, or 
procured therein, are for the most part stored temporarily 
in base depots. (See par. 7a.) If urgently needed in ad- 
vance areas, however, the supplies are sent forward imme- 
diately by the most feasible means of transportation. This 
may be, for example, by rail, truck, water, air, or, for cer- 
tain supplies, such as gasoline, by pipe line. 

b. Supplies of all classes are usually moved forward in 
response to requisitions by authorized commanders. The 
nature of such requisitions varies according to the type of 
supplies involved and to the system of supply established 
by the theater commander. Subsistence, for example, is 
normally secured by means of a consolidated daily telegram 
as explained in FM too-io. Supplies of all classes may 
travel through any or all of the depots discussed in para- 
graph 7 or (particularly subsistence and fuels and lubri- 
cants) may proceed directly to railheads or other supply 
points in the combat zone. In any event, a prescribed re- 
serve is normally established in all depots. 
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C. The standard classification system of military supplies 
and the methods of handling each class are explained in 
FM roo-ro. 

7 . DEPOTS IN A THEATER OF OPERATIONS. As 

explained in paragraph 3, the depot company, supply, may 
he assigned to one of several types of depots in a theater 
of operations. The nature and function of these various 
depots may be summarized as follows: 

a. Base depots. (1) Depots in the base section (rear 
area) of the communications zone are designated as base de- 
pots. If a depot stocks supplies procured and issued by 
more than one arm or service, it is a general depot; if it 
stocks supplies procured and issued by a single arm or serv- 
ice, it is a branch depot. Base depots receive, store, and 
issue supplies shipped from the zone of the interior and 
those procured locally. 

(2) A general depot is organized into sections corre- 
sponding to the several supply services represented. The 
depot commander assigns storage space; supervises the use 
of the common labor pool, utilities, and transportation; and 
coordinates all activities within the depot. Section com- 
manders, however, are responsible for the internal manage- 
ment of their respective sections. 

(3) Under certain tactical conditions, a depot may estab- 
lish one or more subdepots, operated by elements of the 
depot company. For example, troops in an exceptionally 
extended, narrow coastline operation might be better served 
by several small depots well placed along the coast than by 
one large depot. Maintenance of Stocks in the subdepots 
is the responsibility of the parent depot. Records of the 
subdepots are transmitted as quickly as practicable to the 
parent depot, where a master stock record is kept. 
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b. Intermediate depots. (1) An intermediate section of 
a communications zone may be established between the 
base section and the advance section. Whenever an inter- 
mediate section of die communications zone is authorized 
by the theater commander, supply depots established in this 
section are intermediate depots. They may be general de- 
pots, branch depots, or subdepots. 

(2) Intermediate depots are used for the storage and 
distribution of balanced stocks forwarded from base depots 
or procured in the intermediate section. In addition, when 
it is desired to reduce congestion at base depots, intermedi- 
ate depots may at times receive supplies directly from ports. 

c. Advance depots, (r) Advance depots are those lying 
within the advance section of a communications zone. 
They may be general depots, branch depots, or subdepots. 

(2) Advance depots are used for the storage and distribu- 
tion of balanced stocks. Since stocks are maintained at 
levels necessary to meet requirements for only short periods, 
smaller quantities are stored in advance depots than in base- 
or intermediate depots. 

d. Army depots. An army depot, a supply point under 
the control of an army commander, is normally located in 
the army service, area of the combat zone. At an army depot, 
which may be a general depot, branch depot, or subdepot, 
supplies are received from the communications zone or 
from local sources, and are unloaded, stored, and issued. 
An army depot normally issues class II and class IV supplies. 
Depending on the system established by the theater com- 
mander, the depot makes regular distribution of class I 
supplies to forward supply points, or it simply stocks the 
army reserve of such supplies. Although issue of class III 
supplies is normally accomplished by the gasoline supply 
company, the depot may also store and issue class III sup- 
plies when directed to do so by the army quartermaster. 
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An army quartermaster depot, established by an army quar- 
termaster, is operated by the quartermaster depot company, 
supply. Detailed procedures for the organization and oper- 
ation of a depot by this company are discussed in sections 
III and IV. 

8. BASIC SUPPLY PRINCIPLES IN THE THEATER 
OF OPERATIONS, a. Administrative plan. Supply in 
a theater of operations is the responsibility of the theater com- 
mander, who is assisted by staff representatives of the vari- 
ous supply services. In the communications zone, admin- 
istration of the supply system is the duty of the communica- 
tions zone commander acting through representatives of all 
supply services. In the combat zone, since the largest 
administrative unit is the army, supply is the administrative 
responsibility of each army commander, whose directions 
are likewise carried out by staff representatives of each of 
the supply services. 

b. Sources and procurement of supplies. Troops in a 
theater of operations secure supplies from the local resources 
of the theater itself and from the zone of interior. Local 
resources of all types are utilized as far as possible. Sup- 
plies from the zone of interior are obtained in a theater of 
operations by one or more of the following methods: 

(1) By automatic supply. This signifies a prearranged 
schedule of shipments. 

(2) By requisition. A requisition is a request in writing, 
which normally must be approved by an office higher than 
the office of origin. Supplies previously requisitioned or 
made available may be called for by the use of credits. A 
credit is a designated amount of supplies of stated classes 
reserved for a commander during a specified time. 

(3) By estimate of needs. Supplies may be made available 
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as a result of an estimate made by a supply service of exist- 
ing or future needs. 

c. Property accounting and stock control. The com- 
mander of a theater of operations is authorized to prescribe 
procedures for property accounting and stock control to be 
followed within the theater. (See par. to.) As a basis for 
action, general War Department doctrine in regard to prop- 
erty accounting and stock control is explained in War De- 
partment publications, including the following: 

AR 35-6520, Property Accountability and Responsi- 
bility. 

AR 35-6560, Receipt, Shipment, and Issue of Property. 

AR 35-6640, Accounting for Lost, Damaged, and De- 
stroyed Property. (Other AR 35- 
series.) 

FM roo-io, Field Service Regulations, Administra- 
tion. 

TM 14-904, Accounting for Lost, Damaged and De- 
stroyed Property. 

TM 38-205, Army Supply Procedure, Parts I, II, and 

III. 

TM 38-403, Station Supply Procedure. 

For further references on this subject, see FM 21 - 6 . 

9 . SUPPLY PROCEDURE IN THE COMBAT ZONE, 
a. Command responsibility. The army is the largest ad- 
ministrative unit in die combat zone and its commander is 
consequently responsible for all installations within his army 
area. When a corps is detached from an army for both 
operation and administration, it is responsible for its own 
supply and must operate installations similar to those pre- 
scribed for an army. 
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b. Supply points in the combat zone. Supply points 
in the combat zone include depots, railheads, truckheads, 
packheads, navigation heads, and airheads. All types of 
supply points are agencies of the army commander. 

(1) An army quartermaster depot, operated by the quar- 
termaster depot company, supply, receives, stores, classifies, 
and issues supplies. Utilizing indoor and outdoor storage 
as the situation requires, the depot maintains stocks at levels 
prescribed by the army commander. (See pars. 6 and 7.) 

(2) Supply points other than depots are established as 
near as possible to using troops or wherever it is necessary 
to transfer supplies from one type of transportation to an- 
other. Such points may be established for any class or 
classes of supplies (par. 6b), but are most frequently em- 
ployed by the Quartermaster Corps for the issue of class I 
and class III supplies. As a general rule, supplies sufficient 
for operation for a minimum of 2 days should be stocked 
at such supply points. Because such points are not pri- 
marily storage installations, however, extensive warehousing 
facilities are not usually established in the immediate 
vicinity. 

c. Location and movement of supply points. Tn order 
to provide full logistical support to combat elements, army 
supply points are established as close to the front as the 
tactical situation permits. Such supply points must be dis- 
persed over as large an area as practicable, both in width 
and in depth. For information in regard to movement of 
supply points, see FM 100-10. 

d. Sources of supplies. Supplies arc obtained in the 
combat zone by shipment from the communications zone 
and by utilization of local resources, including captured 
supplies and salvage of equipment partly worn out or 
abandoned. 
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e. Methods of obtaining supplies. Supplies are ob- 
tained by supply points in the combat zone through the 
general procedures discussed in paragraph 8. 

f. Methods of distributing supplies. Supplies are dis- 
tributed from supply points by one or both of two plans: 
unit distribution and supply point distribution. ‘‘Unit dis- 
tribution” means that the service furnishing the supplies 
delivers them directly to the consuming units. “Supply 
point distribution” means that the using unit employing 
unit transportation obtains its own supplies at a supply 
point. 

10. STOCK CONTROLS AND RECORDS IN THE 
COMBAT ZONE. a. Inventory. An inventory is a de- 
tailed account, catalog, or schedule of items of supply actu- 
ally on hand. Inventories of depot stock in a theater of 
operations are made in the form and at the frequency pre- 
scribed by the theater commander. Additional inventories 
may be required at any time by a depot commander. 

b. Property records. If the depot is operating in an 
army service area, *its system of property records is normally 
as simple as is consistent with maintaining records of stock 
on hand, maintaining authorized levels of stock, and issu- 
ing supplies promptly. Basic property records are as follows: 

(1) Stoc\ record account. This consists of a series of 
stock record cards set up for each item of property or com- 
ponent part thereof. The stock record card shows date, 
vouched number, amount received, amount shipped, and 
balance on hand. Each entry on the stock record card 
must be supported by a voucher which serves as authority 
for increasing or decreasing balances. 

( 2 ) Voucher register. This is an indexed file of debit and 
credit vouchers, each lettered “D” or “C,” and all numbered 
serially throughout the fiscal year. No voucher is posted 
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to the stock record account before it is entered in the voucher 
register. (For types of valid vouchers, see par. 14c (2).) 

(3) Memorandum receipt account. When property is is- 
sued on a loan basis, the issuing officer is still held account- 
able, but the receiving officer signs a memorandum receipt 
for the property and thereby assumes responsibility. 

c. Stock control. (1) The basic principles of stock con- 
trol in the combat zone are set forth in FM 100-10 and 
in other War Department publications listed in paragraph 8. 
In general, stocks must be kept in sufficient quantity so that 
the flow of supplies is sure and rapid, but not in so great a 
quantity that supply installations are rendered inflexible 
and unable to cope with a rapidly changing situation. 

(2) Levels of all supplies maintained in the combat zone 
are established by the army commander, subject only to the 
limitations placed upon supply by the commanding general 
of the theater of operations. To guard against disruption 
of supply lines from the communications zone, an army 
depot normally keeps sufficient reserve stock of class I sup- 
plies for operation for a minimum of 5 days and of class II 
and IV supplies for operation for 15 days. This reserve is 
increased in proportion to the danger of enemy attack on 
supply lines. 

(3) - In mobile warfare, it is increasingly important for an 
army supply agency to be prepared to support troops in 
rapid movements. If possible, for example, supplies should 
be loaded on trucks or railroad cars in advance of antici- 
pated movement, ready to support extended operations of 
troops until such time as the regular flow of supplies can be 
reestablished. 
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SECTION III 



ORGANIZATION OE DEPOTS OPERATED 
BY THE COMPANY 



11. RESPONSIBILITY FOR ORGANIZATION. The 

depot commander is responsible for the organization of the 
the depot and for the establishment of procedures affecting 
every phase of depot operations. (For duties of the depot 
commander, see pars. 3d and 4a. For details of depot oper- 
ations, see sec. IV.) 

12. ORGANIZATION OF DEPOT OFFICE, a. Gen- 
eral. The mission of the depot office is to perform all neces- 
sary administrative work in connection with depot opera- 
tions. Exact organization of the office of an Army depot 
(par. yd) will depend on the requirements of the situation; 
however, this organization will be simpler than if the depot 
company were operating in die rear areas of the commu- 
nications zone. Only a “streamlined” depot office will be 
able to meet efficiently the fluid demands of supply in the 
combat zone. As explained in f and g below, the major 
operating functions of the depot office arc provided for in 
the requisition and the stock control branches. In addi- 
tion, however, the depot office may be called upon at any 
time to provide administrative service for one or more sup- 
plementary branches which may be established at the depot 
in an emergency. 

b. Organization when depot Is operated by entire 
company. A single army depot will seldom be of sufficient 
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size to warrant operation by all three platoons of the depot 
company, supply. In the event that the entire company is 
assigned to one installation, however, the depot headquar- 
ters sections of the platoons may be pooled for operation 
of the depot office. Utilization of personnel, either as in- 
dividuals or as platoons, is at the discretion of the depot 
commander. If the depot is operating on a aq-hour sched- 
ule, for example, one platoon may be assigned to night duty. 

c. Organization when depot is operated by a platoon. 
If the army depot (or subdepot) is maintained by one 
platoon of the company, operation of the depot office is the 
function of the depot headquarters section of that platoon. 
A typical organization chart of a headquarters section is 
shown in figure 2. 

d. Officer in charge of depot headquarters section. 

When the entire company is operating as a unit, the platoon 
officers who are in charge of depot headquarters sections 
are all available for administrative work in the depot office 
and are utilized at the discretion of the depot commander. 
Whenever a detached platoon is operating an installation, 
the head of the depot office will be the platoon officer in 
charge of the depot headquarters section. 

e. Chief clerk. In immediate charge of the depot office 
is the chief clerk who supervises the requisition branch, 
the stock control branch, and any other branches which 
may be established temporarily in the depot office. (See 
par. 4c (2).) 

f. Requisition branch. Under the direction of the requi- 
sition clerk (par. 4d (2)), the requisition branch is respon- 
sible for handling both incoming and outgoing requisitions. 
Prescribed procedures (par, 14b) vary at the discretion of the 
depot commander. 

g. Stock record branch. Under the direction of the stock 
record clerk (par. 4d (3)), the stock record branch is respon- 
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Figure 2. Organization of depot headquarters section of platoon when 
platoon is operating as a detached unit. When the company operates 
as a unit, each depot headquarters section may be organized as illus- 
trated or all may be pooled to form one depot headquarters. 

sible for all bookeeping in the depot. (See par. 10.) Ex- 
act procedures (par. 14c) will be prescribed by the depot 
commander. 

13 . ORGANIZATION OF STORAGE AREA. a. Gen- 
eral. Personnel of the storage sections are responsible for 
receiving, storing, packing, and issuing all supplies stocked 
by the depots. Under normal conditions, operation of the 
storage area will be accomplished through the branches 
discussed in f below. If, in an emergency, any supple- 
mentary branches are established at the depot, necessary 
warehousing operations for the work of these brandies will 
also be carried out by the storage sections. 

b. Organization when depot is operated by entire 
company. In the event that the entire company is assigned 
to the operation of one depot, the storage sections of all 
three platoons may be pooled for operation of the storage 
area. Utilization of personnel is at the discretion of the 
depot commander. 
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c. Organization when depot is operated by a platoon. 
If the army depot (or subdepot) is maintained by one pla- 
toon of the company, operation of the storage area is the 
function of the storage section of that platoon. A typical 
organization chart for the operation of a storage area by the 
storage section of one platoon is shown by figure 3. 

d. Officer in charge of storage section. When the 
entire company is operating as a unit, the platoon officers 
who are in charge of storage sections are all available for 
supervision of the storage area and are utilized at the dis- 
cretion of the depot commander. Whenever a detached 
platoon is operating an installation, the supervisor of the 
storage area is the officer in charge of the storage section of 
that platoon. 

e. Chief warehouseman. As illustrated in figure 3, the 
chief warehouseman is in immediate charge of operations in 
the storage area. He supervises the three branches discussed 
in f below, the labor and transportation pool, and any supple- 
mentary branches which may be established in the storage 
section. 

f. Branches. Operation of the storage area is normally 
divided among three branches (fig. 3), one for clothing and 
equipment, one for subsistence, and one for general supplies. 
The storage area assigned to each of these branches is in 
charge of a warehouse foreman, who is assisted by a store- 
keeper, an assistant warehouse foreman, and other person- 
nel as needed. As with the depot office, it is extremely 
important that the organization of the storage branches be 
kept as flexible as possible. Storage personnel, even though 
they may be normally assigned to one branch and one 
specific job, must understand the work of all branches and 
be prepared to shift jobs readily. An army depot is not a 
permanently fixed installation, nor is its exact function rigid 
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Figure 3. Organization of storage section of platoon when platoon is operating as a detached unit. When the company 
operates as a unit, each storage section may be organ ized as illustrated or all may be pooled to form one storage section. 











and changeless. The depot may be called upon to perform 
a variety of tasks under constantly changing conditions, and 
for this reason the organization of the storage branches must 
be readily adaptable. For example, over a certain period 
the depot may not be called upon to handle class I supplies; 
personnel of the subsistence branch would consequently fit 
in as needed for the operation of the other branches. Again, 
when the depot is first set up, the receiving and warehous- 
ing sections (g below) of each branch may need the 
assistance of supplementary personnel. 

g. Receiving and warehousing sections. The receiv- 
ing and warehousing section of each branch in the storage 
area (fig. 3) is responsible for receiving, unloading, and 
storing all supplies stocked by the branch. Personnel in 
this section must be thoroughly familiar with the principles 
and methods of indoor and outdoor storage and must be 
able to improvise readily under difficult conditions. For in- 
formation on receiving supplies, see paragraph 19, and for 
methods of storage, see paragraphs 15 to 18, inclusive. For 
complete information on storage of quartermaster supplies, 
see TM 10-250. 

h. Issue and distribution sections. The issue and dis- 
tribution section of each branch in the storage area (fig. 3) 
is responsible for the prompt and accurate issue of all sup- 
plies stocked by the branch. This section fills all requisi- 
tions, does all necessary packing and crating, and supervises 
the loading of supplies for distribution. (See pars. 22, 23, 
and 24.) 

i. Inventory. Intervals at which inventory will be taken 
arc usually prescribed by higher authority. In any case, 
frequent and accurate inventories are necessary. In some 
large installations it has been found desirable to maintain a 
permanent inventory team under the supervision of a non- 
commissioned officer. 
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SECTION IV 



PROCEDURES IN DEPOTS OPERATED BY 
THE COMPANY 



14. PROCEDURES IN DEPOT OFFICE, a. Depot 

commander. Under the general policies prescribed by the 
commander of the theater of operations (par. 7 ) the depot 
commander establishes standing operating procedure (SOP) 
for administration and operation of the depot. Utilizing 
the other commissioned officers of the company as his 
representatives and delegating suitable authority to them, he 
establishes channels for the accomplishment of all necessary 
affairs. He authorizes procedures for requisitioning, re- 
ceiving, storing, and issuing supplies and for maintaining 
necessary records and accounts. He issues directives for 
police and fire protection in the depot; the securing and dis- 
tribution of materials handling equipment; the employment 
of depot transportation facilities; the use of civilian labor; 
and for all other matters pertaining to adequate care of 
supplies and prompt, efficient service by the depot. 

b. Requisition branch. Conforming at all times to the 
exact procedures established by the depot commander, the 
requisition branch will in general take the following steps 
in processing requisitions on the depot and in preparing 
requisitions for replenishment of stock: 

( 1 ) Requisitions on the depot, (a) Place a serial num- 
ber on each requisition received, and record the requisition 
in the incoming requisition register. 

(b) Edit each requisition to determine that — 
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r. The nomenclature and grouping of items are in 
conformity with authorized lists for the theater. 

2. The requisition contains an adequate description 

of the supplies required and, if necessary, piece 
marks, drawing numbers, or model numbers. 

3. The amounts being requisitioned are within pre- 

scribed allowances. 

( c ) Forward the original and a copy of the incoming 
requisition (edited) to the storage section to be used as a 
tally-out. 

(1 d) File a copy of the requisition in the suspense hie 
until the requisition has been filled and then file it and 
the signed original with other completed requisitions. 

(2) Requisitions for replenishment of stocky, (a) Pre- 
pare outgoing requisitions from stock replenishment sheets 
after receiving these from the stock record branch or when 
instructed to do so by the chief clerk. 

{h) Place a serial number on all requisitions originating 
in the depot and record the requisition in the outgoing 
requisition register. 

(r) Check incoming tallies against the proper requisi- 
tions which have originated in the depot. 

((/) File all completed requisitions. 

c. Stock record branch. Like the requisition branch, 
the stock record branch of the depot office conforms at all 
times to the exact procedures prescribed by the depot com- 
mander. In general, procedures will be established which 
require the stock record branch to take the following action: 

(1) Prepare stock record cards for all property stocked 
by the depot. 

(2) Post the stock record cards from all types of valid 
vouchers. These include shipping tickets, receiving re- 
ports; inventory sheets; expenditure reports; over, short, 
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and damaged reports; reports of survey; and any improvised 
forms used to expedite supply. 

(3) Maintain a voucher register as prescribed by the 
theater commander. Use WD AGO Form 10-140 (Regis- 
ter of Vouchers to Stock Record Account) if authorized by 
the theater commander. 

(4) Prepare stock replenishment requests and forward 
them to the requisition branch. Such requests are prepared 
at predetermined dates; when stock levels approach the 
established minimums; or at the direction of the chief clerk. 

(5) Prepare and maintain separate stock record accounts 
for all property which is carried for issue on memorandum 
receipt. 

15 . WAREHOUSING, a. General. “Warehousing” 
means the receipt, storage, and issue of supplies, including 
such packing, crating, and loading as may be necessary. 
The principles of good warehousing which have proved 
their value in the zone of the interior will continue to be of 
value in the theater of operations. Basic warehousing 
methods prescribed in War Department publications are to 
be followed as far as practicable in every storage area, 
wherever it may be located. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that storage facilities in a theater of operations 
will rarely be as convenient and as desirable as those in the 
zone of interior. Storage personnel must be prepared to 
encounter situations calling for resourceful improvisation. 
They must be so well trained in the principles of good 
warehousing that they will be capable of putting these prin- 
ciples into practice in spite of difficulties. A “warehouse” 
in the theater of operations may be no more than a hastily 
constructed shack or a cave; dunnage, of vital importance 
in warehousing, almost certainly will have to be improvised 
from logs, rocks, railroad ties, or any other suitable mate- 
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rial which can be gathered quickly and in quantity. When- 
ever possible, the depot company will make use of existing 
warehouses, garages, school buildings, sheds, athletic fields, 
parks, and other structures and areas easily adaptable for 
storage (fig. 4), but each storage area will present problems 
of its own and will demand resourcefulness from all person- 
nel of the 



Figure 4. Hard stirfaccd foundations for storage may be found in 
abandoned buildings. Note that the doorway has been widened 
to facilitate the movement of supplies. 



b. Dispersion. The dispersion of supplies is of great im- 
portance in a theater of operations and must be prac- 
ticed through every echelon of the supply system. Supplies 
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must be divided among many depots; depots themselves 
must be located throughout as large an area as possible; 
each depot must distribute its supplies among numerous 
warehouses or open storage areas. The principle of dis- 
persion must extend even to the storage of the supply of a 
single item; for example, the supply of flour at a depot 
should normally be dispersed so that it is unlikely that the 
entire supply could be destroyed by a single enemy attack. 

C. Lay-out. Time spent in attention to principles of 
space lay-out and floor planning will justify itself in the 
saving of many hours in storing and issuing supplies. Some 
of the important principles are as follows: 

(x) Storage oj fast-moving items. A primary considera- 
tion in space lay-out is the activity of various types of sup- 
plies. Fast-moving items must be stored in the most ac- 
cessible areas, where trips from stacks to shipping areas will 
be as short as possible. 

(2) Storage of high-density items. Heavy, hard-to-move 
materials must be stacked where the flooring capacity is 
greatest and, if possible, close to the shipping point. Such 
items will probably not be stacked high and consequently 
are stored, -wherever practicable, in low-ceilinged areas. 

(3) Storage of low-density items. Areas with the high- 
est ceilings should be reserved, if possible, for light, easily 
handled supplies which can be stacked to the maximum 
height. All available space should be utilized by building 
stacks and columns to the greatest practicable height. 

(4) Location of receiving and shipping areas. Receiving 
and shipping areas should be located so that shipments of 
supplies may be received at the depot without interfering 
with the simultaneous issue of other shipments. Provision 
should be made in or near the receiving area for any re- 
packing of supplies which may be necessary before storage. 
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Supplies should be moved directly from carrier to stack 
where possible. 

(5) Location of packing and crating areas. The princb 
pal packing and crating area in a depot should be located 
so that it is convenient to the shipping area. If possible, 
all packing and crating should be done in one area, but if 
necessary, additional areas may be established. 

(6) Location of loose-issue areas. If a loose-issue (or 
bin) area is established in the depot, or in each warehouse 
(par. 22 b), it should be centrally located so that it is con- 
venient to all stacks of supplies. The area must be large 
enough to provide storage space for a reasonable quantity 
of all supplies stored so that all items are readily accessible. 

(7) Storage of items subject to pilfering. Small, desir- 
able items which may be the object of petty thievery must 
be stored where they can be under constant surveillance of 
responsible personnel. An area for the storage of such items 
should be located near the headquarters of the storage sec- 
tion and should be so laid out that it can be easily guarded 
at all times. 

d. Prescribed principles for piling of supplies. (1) 
Blocp system of storing. All supplies which are not kept in 
racks, bins, or box pallets are stored in blocks. A block of 
supplies is a stack one or more units high, two or more 
units deep, and two or more units wide. A block of sup- 
plies is always stacked by rows from the wall (or established 
“wall line”) to the aisle. Supplies must also be withdrawn 
from a block by rows, from the aisle toward the wall. They 
should never be withdrawn from across the front of a block. 
Technical information in regard to stacking may be found 
in TM 10-250. 

(2) Separation of types of items in storage. Supplies are 
grouped in storage according to class. They are further 
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separated according to type, expected rate of issue, and 
conditions in the storage area, 

(3) Placement of new shipments. Supplies of any type 
are issued from a depot in the order in which they were 
received. Consequently the depot must take care not to 
store new shipments in a manner that they will block the 
issue of supplies of the same type previously received. At- 
tention to the row system of block stacking ((1) above) 
will eliminate the major difficulties in placing new ship- 
ments. 

(4) Condition of supplies. Supplies placed in storage 
must be in such condition that they will keep satisfactorily 
under the prevailing conditions. Broken or torn containers 
must be repaired, or their contents must be either repacked 
or transferred to a “broken issue” area for special handling, 

e. Locator system. If storage space is to be used to best 
advantage and if supplies are to be stored and issued with 
greatest efficiency, some stock locator system must be in- 
stalled in a depot. The basis of such a system is a record 
of space lay-out, which indicates the size, shape, and loca- 
tion of all storage areas and assigns identifying symbols 
to all such areas. With such a record available, a master 
stock locator chart showing the general location of all sup-' 
plies can be maintained in the depot, and detailed locator 
cards can be prepared in each storage area for the supplies 
stored therein. Such cards should show at least the nomen- 
clature, date of receipt, and exact location of all items. The 
larger the depot, the greater is the need for a detailed loca- 
tor system. 

f. Materials handling equipment. Fork lift trucks, 
tractor-trailer trains, two-wheel and four-wheel hand trucks, 
conveyors, and other items of materials-handling equipment 
are of great importance to storage operations. Whenever 
such equipment is available in a theater of operations, it 
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should be utilized to the fullest extent at every storage in- 
stallation. Hand trucks and simple conveyors, which are 
easily transported and thus frequently available, will greatly 
speed materials handling. (See fig. 5.) The depot com- 
pany should be skilled in the use of conveyors and other 













warehousing aids and should make every effort to secure 
such equipment. Necessary information on the use and 
maintenance of matenals-handling equipment is contained 
in TM 21-302, Operator’s Manuals, and in numerous War 
Department bulletins and Lubrication Orders. 



16 . CLOSED STORAGE, a. The amount of space avail- 
able for close storage in a theater of operations, particularly 
in the forward areas, will usually be inadequate for the 
amount of supplies which should be 'given sucb storage. 



Figure 5 . Use of skate- wheel conveyor for unloading railway car. 
Note signs to assist in spotting cars for storage area. 



Consequently every cubic foot of available space should 
be utilized with great care. (Sec fig. 6.) Certain items 
by their nature require closed (or covered) storage, others 
need it to a lesser extent, and still others are suitably pre- 
pared for outdoor storage. If items in the latter two classes 
are assigned space in closed-storage areas, adequate space 
may be lacking to provide closed storage lor supplies which 
require it. A priority system for placing supplies in closed 
or covered storage should therefore be established unless the 
areas available are unusually large. Supplies having a low 
priority must not iisurp covered-storage space if it is at all 
likely that this space will be required for items of high 
priority. 

b. Details in regard to closed storage may be found in 
TM 10-250 and other War Department publications. 

17 . PRINCIPLES OF OPEN STORAGE, a. Types of 
open storage. It is naturally difficult to draw the line be- 
tween closed and open storage but, in general, the term 
“open storage’' may be used to signify the piling of supplies 
with no protection, or the use of tarpaulins, tents, huts, 
sheds, and other types of temporary structures. Since an 
army depot will be forced to rely very largely on such struc- 
tures, the depot company must be thoroughly trained in all 
aspects of open storage. Any average depot company should 
be able to function satisfactorily in modern, air-conditioned 
warehouses; but only a superior company is able to fulfill 
its mission against a combination of adverse climate and 
improvised storage facilities. 

b. Factors in selection and lay-out of storage area. 

The depot commander is responsible for selecting the site 
for the depot and for laying out the storage area. Many 
variable factors affect his decisions, which are reached after 
careful study of all phases of the existing situation. Follow- 
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ing are some of the major factors in the selection and lay- 
out of the depot area: 



(i) Dispersion. The need for dispersion of supplies (par. 
15b) must always be considered. The fact that the depot 
will frequently need to expand to accommodate increasing 




Figure 6 . Hand-ssackjng of supplies in a closed warehouse. No/e 
sh&te-wheel conveyor in foreground. 
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quantities of supplies will often prohibit the selection of a 
site, even though it may be adequate for immediate needs. 

(2) Terrain . Desirable terrain for the establishment of a 
depot requires suitable bivouac facilities and firm ground. 
The site should be apart from distinguishing landmarks 
such as towns, river junctions, and prominent crossroads. 
If the ground selected is near a river,- it should be high 
enough so that there is no danger from a sudden flood. 

(3) Types of supplies. If class I supplies are handled by 
the depot, additional care must be taken in the selection and 
lay-out of the site to guard against contamination and dam- 
age of supplies. In addition, the more types of supplies a 
depot handles, the greater the area needed for dispersion, in 
order that all stacks of one item shall not be stored together. 

(4) Transportation facilities. The depot must be estab- 
lished so that it is convenient to the type of transportation 
to be used, whether this is rail, truck, water, or any com- 
bination of these. New roads cut to the depot should he 
as inconspicuous as possible and should conform to the road 
pattern of the surrounding country. Storage areas are laid 
out so that only the minimum movement of supplies is nec- 
essary between stacks and loading points. 

(5) Protection against contamination. The depot should 
not be located near refuse dumps or stagnant water. Once 
the depot site is selected, caution must be exercised in lay- 
ing out the various areas so that the dangers of contamina- 
tion are reduced to a minimum. Latrines, carefully 
screened and covered, must be at a considerable distance 
from supplies. Refuse should be buried or burned far from 
the storage areas or, if the depot is on the ocean, taken out 
and dumped in the water at a distance great enough to pre- 
vent refuse drifting back to the shore. 

( 6 ) Handling methods. If materials handling equipment 
is available, selection and layout of an open-storage depot 
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site must make provision for the most efficient use of this 
equipment. In any event, the lay-out of the site must be 
adapted to the available personnel and the methods of 
materials handling which are to be employed. 

(7) Security against pilfering. The danger of pilfering 
is greatly increased in open-storage areas. Consequently 
care should be taken in the selection and lay-out of such 
areas to provide security against petty thieves, (See par. 
15c (7).) 

(8) Natural camouflage. In outdoor 
be made to take advantage of nautral camouflage in 
to protect the depot from observation either from the 
or from the air. Whenever possible the storage area 
be concealed by trees and brush, and supplies should 
piled as inconspicuously as possible. Huts, sheds, and 



Figure 7 , Supplies may be secured against pilferage by the proper use 
of wire. 
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Figure 8. Crushed coral, built to the height of a truck, bed and braced 
by a log crib, provides an excellent truck-loading dock, and a founda- 
tion for an outdoor storage area. 



temporary structures erected for storage should be similar 
in design to other buildings in the vicinity. (See par. 30a.) 

c. Arrangements of roadways and aisles. In outdoor 
areas a system of roadways and storage aisles must be 
established that will utilize existing roadways as far as pos- 
sible and will at the same time produce the most efficient 
use of manpower in loading and unloading supplies. In 
principle, such a system must provide for bringing vehicles 
as close as possible to the stacks and at approximately the 
same level. 

(1) Roadways must be as hard-surfaced as possible and 
should be reinforced where necessary with logs, coral, or 
other available material. They should be wide enough to 
allow travel at the same time that trucks are being unloaded. 

(2) If possible, loading points such as the one illustrated 
in figure 8 should be established to bring truck beds to the 
level of supplies and make lifting unnecessary. 
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(3) Aisles must be numerous enough for all supplies to 
be convenient to loading points. They must be wide enough 
to accommodate sufficient personnel for speedy operations 
and should be laid out to make the most effective use of 
conveyors or other materials-handling equipment. 

d. Size and arrangement of stacks. ( 1 ) Stacks may be 
either rectangular or pyramidal. In huts and similar struc- 
tures they should be as high as the nature of the supplies 
and the available space will permit, but in unroofed storage, 
stacks should not be too high for effective camouflage. 

(2) Rectangular stacks to be covered with tarpaulins 
should be built with sloping tops (figs. 9, 11, and 12 ) so 
that rain water will drain off. 

(3) In tropical climates, subsistence supplies may be 
stacked in a staggered pattern as illustrated in figure 10, 
in order to provide each container with necessary circula- 
tion of air. 

e. Foundations and dunnage for open storage. (1) 
The importance of good foundations and ample dunnage 
for supplies stored in the open cannot be overemphasized. 
Supplies must be protected from moisture and must have 
the benefits of free circulation of air. In addition, good 
dunnage and foundations eliminate the necessity for rehan- 
dling and restacking supplies once stored, prevent damage 
to the bottom tiers of stacks, and permit the building of 
uniform and sturdy stacks. 

(2) Foundations to keep the base of stacks dry and off the 
ground may be constructed by the use of lumber, logs, rail- 
road ties, pallets, steel matting, coral, or other suitable ma- 
terials which may be available. Because of its porous na- 
ture, coral makes an excellent surfacing material for supply 
sites. (See fig. 8.) Supplies placed directly upon coral, 
however, will absorb moisture, and for this reason coral 
should not be used as a substitute for dunnage; a combina- 
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Figure 9 . Stacks of supplies to be covered with tarpaulins are built with pyramidal tops to provide slopes for drainage. Note 

dunnage and roller conveyor. 




figure 10. In tropical climates, subsistence may be stacked in a stag 
gered pattern in order to provide maximum circulation of air. 
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Figure u. A foundation should he laid to keep supplies off the ground. Note stacks of supplies covered by tarpaulins. 
In tropical climates, tarpaulins used in this manner should not cover bottom third of stack- 




tion of both is necessary for the maximum protection of 
supplies. Dunnage in a theater of operations is dependent 
on the nature of the country and is usually accumulated 
through the ingenuity and diligence of the depot company. 
Dunnage is vital to open storage, and supplies transported 
to a theater of operations must not be lost to the Army 
through careless depot practice. 




Figure ij. Construction of foundation and dunnage in storage area. 

18. USE OF TENTS AND TARPAULINS. In theaters 
of operations where buildings for storage are rarely avail- 
able, the depot will have to rely largely on canvas for the 
protection of supplies. The skillful and imaginative use 
of tents, tarpaulins, native materials, and salvage equipment 
will make it possible for the depot to store supplies success- 
fully in any climate and will preserve tons of supplies which 
might otherwise become damaged or unusuablc. At the 
same time it must be remembered that canvas of all types 
is relatively fragile and requires careful and well-planned 
handling if it is to provide maximum service. 

a. Tarpaulins. Tarpaulins may be placed directly over 
stacked supplies or may be used to cover any type of sup- 
porting framework. (See fig, 14.) 

(1) Standard sizes of paulins are 12 by 17 feet, and 17 by 
40 feet. A stack to be covered by a 12- by T7-foot paulin 
should not be larger than 7 feet wide, 9 feet long, and 9 feet 
high at the center. A stack to be covered by a 17- by 40-foot 
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14. Temporary warehouse for open storage. 

timbers for framework 



Note use of native 



Figure 



paulin should not be larger than 14 feet wide, 20 feet long, 
and 10 feet high at the center, 

(2) In tropical climates, because it is essential to provide 
for the maximum circulation of air on all sides of containers, 
tarpaulins should not be placed directly over supplies except 
for short periods. In any event, to permit necessary ventila- 
tion and to prevent mildew and rust, tarpaulins placed di- 
rectly over supplies should not cover the bottom third of the 
stack and if possible should he supported so that humid air 
is not trapped around containers, 

(3) Tarpaulins covering supplies should be held down 
securely. Ropes may be tied cither to cases in the stack 
or to pins driven into the ground. 

(4) One of the most effective uses of tarpaulins is in the 
construction of a “paulin oasis,” as illustrated in figure 15. 




Figure 13. Use of paulin 

work, for the oasis can he made to cover a stuck of any size 
method of stacking to provide circulation of air and use 
and steel matting for dunnage. 

Such a structure can be built to any desired size, is usually 
light and easily handled, and provides both protection and 
ventilation for supplies. Edges of the structure should ex- 
tend beyond all sides of a stack so that rain will not run 
onto containers. 

b. Tents, (i) Tents provide “ready-made” outdoor stor- 
age space and, whenever available, may be used for the 
protection of supplies. A storage tent is 17 feet 10 inches 
wide, 20 feet 5 inches long, and 13 feet high in the center, 
and provides approximately 358 square feet of floor space. 
A pyramidal tent (M1934) is 16 feet square and ii feet high 
in the center and provides aproximately 256 square feet of 
floor space. A squad tent (M1942) is 16 feet wide, 32 
feet 9 inches long, and 12 feet high in the center, and pro- 
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vides approximately 512 square feet of floor space. Various 
other types of tents are also suitable for storage and may 
be used by the depot if they are available. For complete 
information regarding tents see FM 20-15. 

(2) In tropical climates, the sides of tents should be left 
up and the doors should be open in order to provide maxi- 
mum circulation of air. When the tent is secured in antici- 
pation of high wind, the doors should be closed, the lines 
tightened, and the walls well anchored to tent pins. If high 
winds are accompanied by rain, tightening due to shrinkage 
will require adjustment of fastening. 

19. RECEIVING SUPPLIES, a. Procedure before ship- 
ment arrives. Before a shipment of supplies arrives in the 
depot, by whatever means of transportation, certain prepara- 
tory steps should be taken to insure that there will be no 
delay in receiving the supplies. The exact, procedure is at 
the direction of the depot commander, but in general the 
following steps are necessary: 

(x) The officer assigned as storage officer or the chief 
warehouseman requests information about incoming ship- 
ments from the depot transportation officer. Such informa- 
tion should include the number and contents of railroad 
cars, trucks, or ships expected; the numbers of the separate 
rail cars; and the names and numbers of ships. 

(2) The storage officer or the chief warehouseman then 
informs the transportation officer or the traffic control offi- 
cer where and, if necessary, in what order he wishes to have 
railroad cars or trucks spotted for unloading. 

(3) The warehouse foremen and the storekeepers who 
are to receive supplies are notified in order that they may 
have men and equipment in readiness for unloading. If a 
“rail crew,” responsible for unloading, is organized in the 
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depot, the individual in charge of this is also advised con- 
cerning incoming shipments. 

(4) Checkers and inspectors are assigned as necessary. 

b. Procedure at the time of arrival. Exact procedures 
at the time shipments arrive are at the direction of the de- 
pot commander. For planning purposes, however, the fol- 
lowing steps may be considered basic: 

(1) Supplies are unloaded from the carrier, inspected 
(par. 20), and checked (par. 21) against shipping docu- 
ments. 

(2) Supplies are placed in storage. 

(3) Supplies are tallied in on shipping documents (or 
additional tallies, if necessary) at warehouses or storage 
areas. 

(4) Location of supplies is indicated in stock locator 
system. 

(5) Stock record cards are posted to indicate receipt and 
location of supplies. Tally-in figures on shipping docu- 
ments serve as authority for posting stock record cards. 

20 . INSPECTION OF SUPPLIES. To prevent the issue 
of spoiled or damaged articles, qualified personnel inspect 
all shipments of supplies received in a depot, whether sent 
from the zone of interior or acquired locally. Periodic in- 
spections of supplies in storage are also conducted as directed 
by the depot commander. Information in regard to the in- 
spection of supplies is contained in the following publica- 
tions: 

TM 10-210, Inspection of Subsistence Supplies. 

TM 10-225, Inspection of Textiles. 

TM 10-226, Classification, Processing, and Inspection 
of Leather and Leather Equipment. 

TM 10-610, Refrigeration. 
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21 . CHECKING OF SUPPLIES. Checking means com- 
paring supplies actually received or issued with those shown 
on shipping documents, in regard to both quantity and 
quality, 

a. Accurate checking o£ incoming supplies is possible 
only when each shipment is checked immediately upon re- 
ceipt, before storing. If warehouse operations are not de- 
layed, a triple check of incoming shipments is advisable as 
follows: 

( 1 ) A check when supplies are unloaded from the carrier. 

(2) A check when supplies are stored (unnecessary if 
supplies are transferred to storage directly from the carrier). 

(3) A check when packages are stacked or opened, in 
order to determine that detailed inventories received from 
shippers are accurate. 

b- A check made too long before a shipment leaves may 
not accord with the actual quantity or quality of supplies 
issued. Consequently, outgoing shipments are given a final 
check immediately before supplies leave the depot. 

22 . ISSUING SUPPLIES. Procedures for issuing supplies 
are at the direction of the depot commander. Provision 
for the following steps, however, will usually be made: 

a. When a requisition arrives in the depot (usually 
brought by the unit requesting supplies), it is edited by the 
requisition branch of the depot headquarters, (See par. 14b 

(OO 

b. The approved requisition is sent to the storage area, 
where the shipment is made up. This may be done from a 
loose-issue area, where certain quantities of all supplies are 
kept, or from individual warehouses or storage areas. 

C. The supplies to be issued are checked. (See par. 2rb.) 

d. Shipping documents are prepared. If a representative 
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of the receiving unit is present, he signs shipping documents 
certifying to his receipt of the supplies. 

e. Stock record cards are posted to indicate the issue of 
supplies. 

f. Records in the depot stock locator system are ad- 
justed to take account of supplies issued. 

23 . PACKING AND CRATING, a. The amount of 

packing and crating necessary in the depot is determined 
largely by the types of supplies handled and by the condi- 
tion in which these supplies are received. The extent of 
packing necessary for locally procured supplies is dependent 
on their nature, the time they are to be kept in storage, 
and the manner in which they are to be shipped. A pack- 
ing area should be established so that it is convenient to 
the principal loading point and, if possible, to the supplies 
expected to require the most packing. Broken or damaged 
containers must be repaired or their contents must be re- 
packed, but the depot should strive to keep all packing 
operations to a minimum. 

b. Carpenters, coopers, and packers are provided in the 
company. If necessary they may be assisted by additional 
company personnel or civilian labor. 

C. Supplies received from overseas arc packed according 
to Army-Navy General Specification (Army No. 100-14 A). 
Depot company personnel responsible for packing should be 
familiar with the techniques explained in this publication 
and with those set forth in current bulletins and specifica- 
tions of the Army Service Forces and the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

24 . LOADING PRINCIPLES. Although service and 
truck companies will usually be available to the depot, per- 
sonnel of the depot company, supply, must be thoroughly 
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familiar with the principles and methods of loading and 
unloading trucks and railway cars. Improper loading dam- 
ages supplies, endangers personnel, and causes unnecessary 
strain on vehicles. Systems should be established in the 
depot which Will provide for rapid loading and unloading; 
for example, a special “loading crew” may be organized, 
with each member trained for a particular assignment. 
Conveyors, hand trucks, and other materials handling equip- 
ment should be extensively utilized. 

a. Experience has shown that if a truck is being unloaded 
over the tail gate, only two men are required inside the 
truck. If the truck is unloaded over the side, three men 
may work effectively. 

b. A DUKW is best loaded or unloaded by four men 
working inside the vehicle. 

c. The number of men used to load or unload supplies 
should be determined by the type of operation and the 
equipment used. Ordinarily, the maximum number of 
men that can be utilized efficiently inside a freight car to 
load or unload the car is n (i foreman and io laborers), 

d. Details in regard to loading trucks may be found in 
TM 21-300 and 21-305. Methods of loading motor and 
rail cargoes are illustrated in TF 10-1239, 10-1240, and 
10-1241. 

25 . LABOR, a. Planning. Labor requirements for han- 
dling supplies are computed on the basis of / ton per 
man per hour for 10 hours each day. 

b. Service troops. Service troops are furnished to the 
depot on the request of the depot commander. In the com- 
bat zone they will be provided by the army quartermaster 
and in the communications zone by the chief quartermaster 
of the communications zone. 
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(t) Since the demand for service troops is usually greater 
than the supply, the depot should limit its calls for such 
troops to those actually needed for a particular time or a 
specific operation. 

(2) Service troops are trained in working units and will 
prove most efficient when the unit is kept intact. Men of 
each squad, for example, usually work best under their 
own leader, each man knowing from past experience his 
particular assignment in the group. 

(3) Details regarding the training and employment of 
service troops will be found in FM 10-6 (when published). 

c. Use of civilian labor. On many occasions it will be 
possible to supplement the personnel of the depot company 
with civilian labor. Whenever it is advisable to utilize such 
labor, the depot commander requisitions laborers through 
prescribed channels. 

(1) If necessary, provision should be made for training 
civilian laborers in the work they are expected to perform. 
Such training is particularly worth while if the depot is 
expected to remain in place for some time. 

(2) It is important for all personnel of the depot com- 
pany to deal fairly with the civilian population in the theater 
of operations. Procedures should be established (depend- 
ing on the characteristics of the civilians involved) which 
will' insure maximum efficiency in depot operations. 

(3) If the need for security against pilferage increases 
with the use of civilian laborers, additional security meas- 
ures should be established by the depot commander. (See 
par. 17b (7).) 

d. Prisoners of war. Prisoners of war may be employed 
in the depot in accordance with the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention. (See TM 19—500.) 

e. Safe weight-lifting measures. A knowledge of 
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proper weight-lifting practices is essential to laborers in the 
depot, ft should be the concern of all responsible officers 
to make certain that all personnel are familiar with such 
practices and that no unnecessary risks are taken. 

26 . DEPOT TRAFFIC CONTROL. Necessary traffic 
regulations in the depot are issued by the depot commander 
or by the officer designated by him as traffic control officer. 

a. The basis of a satisfactory system of traffic control is 
a well-planned depot lay-out with roadways wide enough for 
trucks to be loaded or unloaded without blocking the flow 
of traffic. (See par. 17 c.) 

b. Signs pointing toward the depot should be posted 
throughout the surrounding country for the direction of ve- 
hicle drivers traveling to the depot. In the depot itself an 
adequate number of signs should be erected to direct traffic 
to all depot areas, designate one-way roads, establish speed 
limits, and in all other ways contribute to the smooth flow 
of traffic into, through, and out of the depot. In addition, 
warehouses, hays, and all other storage areas should be 
clearly marked. 

c. If necessary, military police and other personnel as- 
signed to traffic control should be given a graphic plan of 
the entire depot. In any event, the guard at the entrance 
to the depot should have such a plan in order that he may 
direct all vehicles to the proper area. 

d. As part of the plan of traffic control, the depot may 
assign one or more guides to each group of trucks arriving 
at the depot. The guides stay with the trucks until they 
leave the depot, directing the drivers to all loading or un- 
loading points. 

27. TRANSPORTATION AND MOTOR MAINTE- 
NANCE. a. Organic transportation is authorized for the 
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depot company, supply, by T/O 6c E 10-227. Such trans- 
portation is for the internal use of the depot company in 
its administrative and operating functions. Whenever nec- 
essary, transportation facilities for receiving and issuing 
supplies and for moving personnel, equipment, and stock 
may be requisitioned by the depot commander through pre- 
scribed channels. 

b. First echelon preventive maintenance of organic ve- 
hicles is performed by the drivers. Second echelon mainte- 
nance services are performed by the automobile mechanic 
assigned to company headquarters. 

C. Detailed information in regard to the organization and 
employment of quartermaster truck companies may be 
found in FM 10-35. 

28 . NIGHT OPERATION. In order to fulfill its mission, 
the depot frequently may find it necessary to operate at 
night. If operations during darkness are essential for secu- 
rity reasons, the receipt and issue of supplies will need to 
be exceptionally well planned and carefully executed in 
order that speed and accuracy of service may be achieved. 
If it is necessary to operate at night only in order to main- 
tain the flow of supplies, the depot commander may find it 
possible to secure lighting equipment through prescribed 
supply channels; or, in an emergency, suitable lighting 
facilities may be improvised by company personnel. 
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SECTION V 



SECURITY 



29 . DEFENSE, a. Defense of a supply installation is the 
responsibility of the commander to whom the depot com- 
pany is assigned or attached. Normally, local security 
troops are available for defense of the installation, and a 
coordinated plan of defense is established for the entire area 
in which the supply point is located. Accordingly, because 
every supply installation in the theater of operations pro- 
vides an attractive target for enemy attack, personnel of the 
depot company must be thoroughly trained to participate in 
defense. At every installation, the depot commander is re- 
sponsible for formulating and rehearsing a unit plan of de- 
fense in which all members of the company are assigned 
specific tasks. The plan must provide security for both the 
depot installation and the company bivouac. 

b. Weapons, gas masks, camouflage materials, and similar 
items of equipment issued to the company are authorized by 
T/O 61 E 10-227. All personnel must be trained in the use 
of such equipment and must be prepared to defend them- 
selves and the installation against all types of attack. All 
men should be acquainted with protective measures against 
toxic gases; a specially trained decontamination squad 
should also be developed within the company. 

c. The danger from booby traps, particularly in areas 
recently occupied by the enemy, should be impressed on all 
individuals. 
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30 . DEPOT INSTALLATION SECURITY, a. Con- 
cealment and camouflage. Concealment and camouflage 
of the depot installation are of the utmost importance in 
security. Although the depot company is issued a substan- 
tial allowance of weapons, the principal defense of any sup- 
ply point, particularly in forward areas, is concealment from 
enemy observation from both the air and the ground. The 
basis of concealment is the proper selection of the depot 
site (par. 17b) and the maximum utilization of natural and 
artificial camouflage. Detailed instructions applicable to 
concealment and camouflage may be found in the following 
publications: 

FM 5-20, Camouflage, Basic Principles. 

FM 5-20 A, Camouflage of Individuals and Infantry 
Weapons. 

FM g-2oB, Camouflage of Vehicles. 

FM g-2oC, Camouflage of Bivouacs, Command Posts, 
Supply Points, and Medical Installations. 

FM 5-20H, Camouflage Materials and Manufacturing 
Techniques. 

FM 72-20, jungle Warfare. 

WD Pamphlet 20-12, Camouflage .and Concealment, 
Terrain and Vegetation, in 
the Southwest Pacific Area. 

b. Active security. As explained in paragraph 29a, local 
security troops normally will be assigned to the defense of 
the depot installation. These troops are augmented by per- 
sonnel of the depot company, who also may be responsible 
for guard duty both within the depot and at road junctions 
and natural approaches on all sides of the area. 

31 . COMPANY BIVOUAC SECURITY. Although the 
prime consideration in defense of a depot area is protection 
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of supplies, security of the bivouac area is also vital. Pri- 
mary factors in company bivouac security are selection of 
site, concealment, camouflage, and a definite plan of de- 
fense. For detailed instructions in regard to these matters 
see publications listed in paragraph 30a. 

32 . EVACUATION OF SUPPLIES. In rearward move- 
ments it is the responsibility of the depot company, on orders 
of higher authority, to evacuate all possible supplies to a 
designated area. Since the necessity for retirement may 
arise at any time, 'prearranged plans should be established 
for the systematic evacuation of supplies. For example, 
priority ratings should be given to different types of supplies 
so that, if it becomes impossible to remove all depot stocks, 
those of greatest importance will be evacuated first. Trans- 
portation for the evacuation of supplies will be furnished 
by higher headquarters. 

33 - DEMOLITION, a. Supplies and equipment which 
cannot be evacuated when necessary must be destroyed in 
order to prevent their capture by the enemy. However, 
final decisions concerning the necessity for demolition are 
the responsibility of higher commanders. 

b. Ail depot company personnel should be trained in the 
principles and practices of demolition, and a prearranged 
plan for demolition of supplies and equipment should be 
established at every supply point. Detailed instructions in 
regard to the demolition of quartermaster supplies and 
equipment arc found in appropriate War Department pub- 
lications indexed in FM 21-6. 
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Stack dimensions 
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84 24 1-quart cans (fiber). 15 8 20 9 1 6 11 

So 12 1-quart cans (wood, nailed) 13 7 20 3 6 8 

86 1 drum milk, dry, powdered, type 

II, class (drum, wood, wired) 13 9 19 6 7 5 

87 1 drum Cheddar cheese (fiber) 13 8 20 0 7 4 
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